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BY THE EDITOR 


Fifty odd years hasn’t done so badly in getting an art into 


the world that fifty more will probably turn into THE art, . 
. but now, after somewhat magnificent growth, one feels here 


is its critical age. Its humble Pier Penny Peep Show begin- 
ning is still far too evident, and one sees that in a very short 
while the thing that people now go to see will have become 
tradition, and standard, as the past tense in literature, har- 
mony in music, and representative conventions in painting. 
Public was right enough FOR public when it began by saying 
‘Films are trash”. They went on being trash, but more pom- 


pous trash, and the public tookto them. It wasall purely box 


office stunts. Art had nothing to do with it. That was all 
perfectly alright. I went myself solemnly at the age of nine 
and watched stockades being burned by Indians in one reel, 
and although I wasn’t sold on what I had gone to look at, I 
got the mesmerism of the thing, and something quite apart 
from purely conscious felt, ob yes, this is right, . this is apt. 
This belongs. 
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The thing was, first of all, to get the medium developed so 


far as to be FIT for art. Box office stunts meant that one 
film producer was competing with other film producers, and 
it was up to them to get in first on anything new, and watch 


out, and borrow or purloin ideas, to develop and outshine 
with. | 


They did this hand over fist for a number of years. And 


films WERE awful. But they had something to them all the | 


same. Something more than relaxation or dope, or a blurring 


over of mind, I honestly feel that the people got in some dim . 


. way the fact that here was something growing under their 
_eyes, a sense of life and expectancy. They knew better pic- 
_ tures had been painted than anything of their own century, 
better books written, better plays better acted, better music 


better composed. Outworn mediums perhaps ? Well, the > 


creative thing was still going strong, and here was its channel, 
of all mediums here was one with fewest limitations. They 


flocked to the cinemas, not because they particularly cared 


for somewhat atrocious domestic and wild west dramas, but 
because of something to do with the old ‘will to power’. This 
was new, and refreshed. Then the novelty wore off, and things 
looked up a bit. Problems of lighting and photographic qua- 
lity gave art a bit of a fillip. How bad, those over-lighted 
interiors and haloes round heroines ! But it meant . that 
ideas were struggling. We said thank god when Germany 
pulled a wry mouth at all of it and blacked out seven eighths 
of the arc lamps. And so we looked to Germany with expec- 
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_ tant eyes. And again our tails wagged. So much of it was 
again trash, but there was what we called a quality. Morbid, 
some said. We said not a bit of it, REAL. And there were 
moments that made us gulp more or less because we felt that 


if that level could be sustained we would forget to breathe. 


But it was only a glimpse here and there. The Germanic thing 
was getting across though, curious details, watchfulness, hark- 
ing on claustrophobia. We filed Germany for future reference 
and peeped at Vienna. Here again was tripe. Hollywood 
was better. Italy a shade worse. France tied up in knots 
on problems of continuity. While England trundled deplora- 
bly in wake, the only thing that could be said for it that it 
didn’t seem to mind being a laughing stock. Then we began 
to hear from Russia. We had got very sick of Russian novels 
_and Russian plays, and in spite of a recrudescence of Russian 
influence in art and decoration, there was prejudice.. But 
Potemkin and Aelita put an end to that. Russia was getting 
its finger on something. And Germany had done N oyless 
Street, so back we bounced to the Germanic thing. Hollywood 
gave The Big Parade, Germany, Metropolis, England it seemed 
was still being comic, and did Mons, while Italy, having done 
Quo Vadis churned out the unspeakably atrocious Last Days 
of Pompei. France had finally somewhat ponderously 
dished out Victor Hugo and Michel Strogoff, and some per- 
fectly uninspired eighteenth century films more authentic 


but less suave than Hollywood attempts at the same thing. . 


However it had evolved the best colour process and was hard 
at work with experimental stuff. 
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And all this is very roughly, where we have arrived ; a fifty - 
fifty pull of good and bad, the time has come to know what 
it is all about and where it is leading and what one is to expect. 
Perplexities, debates, arguments. Cinematography has stuck 
itself in front of the artist, and the artist wants to work his. 
medium straight. His conflict is with the business manager; 
He also wants HIS medium straight. The thing one sees in 
consequence is compromise, and the beginning of a problem. 
As usual there are ways and means, which we will talk about 
later. I want first of all to cavil a bit in a general way and 
work in a bit of analysis and criticism. 

_ All this big talk, for instance about an English film revival: 
It is no good pretending one has any feeling of hope about it. - 
At best it may, IF anything does eventually come of it, as 
one rather doubts, achieve a sort of penny in the slot success 
for those who are venturesome enough to back it. And I 


don’t want particularly to be hard on England. Simply as 


one sees it, the sort of thing England is about to begin trying 
is the sort of thing Hollywood will have to be about to discard . 
if the popularity of the cinemaistoremain. England is going 


to start, not with any new angle, not with any experiment, to 


go on trundling in wake, not deplorably perhaps, one hopes 
efficiently, but with a complete acceptance of the film conven- 
tion as is. The truth is that the average attitude of England 
and the English to art is so wholly nonchalant and clownish 
that it is quite useless to expect any art to indigenously flower 
there. Isolated instances may here and there crop up, but 
REALLY the Englishman can only be roused to enthusiasm 
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on the football field. A cup final will evoke tGis of thousands 


of whooping maniacs. One doesn’t mind that, but in the 
face of it one does ask WHY attempt art ? The preference 
between the two is so undisputable. One can see that the 
English revival will be exactly along old lines. They are 
going to imitate. And unhappily the English thing has nei- 
ther the weligeist quality of the German nor the exactness of 
the American, both of which are fundamentally national: 
I haven’t found out quite what the English quality is, but 
having seen all its principal films I hesitate to try to name it. 
_ After all, what CAN you expect ? England cannot even 
turn out a pepful magazine. Take any weekly, and you get 


the sort of thing I mean, that hugely sterile flimflam decorously — 


and expensively printed on best quality art paper, and an 
attitude of really awfully indecent arrogance, mere toward 
anything new or progressive or intelligent. _ 

None the less, England IS going ahead on this revival, and 
that its sole purpose is the revival of the film INDUSTRY, 
and not film ART, is no sin at all, because really good art IS 


commercial, and the mob has a curious nose for what is good, . 


——that is, what is veal. We know that an announcement 
‘British Film’ outside a movie theatre will chill the maadanet 
away from its door, and what a pity. Why ? 

After all, here is England with certain excellent, not to say 
unsurpassed qualifications for commercial adroitness, in some 
of its phases, admirable achievement. Turn to films and you 
get muck. The reason is clear. Where England is efficient 
you will find there SPECIALISTS. A hard technical train- 
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ing, and long experience back of it. I don’t say you won’t 
find specialists in the film industry, at least one expects to 
now in the face of things, but I do happen to know that any 
specialists there may have been have probably been living on 
the dole while the butcher and baker and candlestick maker 


_ Solemnly were taking matters into their own hands, and mak- 


ing sort of town hall tableaux in.a local church bazaar, borrow- 
ing sometimes London’s worst and ugliest actors to draw the 
crowd. 

_ And, oh hell, haven’t you heard enough of that wretched 
alms-begging attitude, ‘Poor little England, how can it be 
expected to stand up to America where there is so much mo- 
ney. What rot. One hundred pounds will make a film as 
noble as anything you can wish to see. Money is no excuse. — 
Nothing is any excuse for trying to put over rotten work on 
the public. The public-isn’t a pack of fools. Narrow and 
illiterate very often, but there are distinct limits beyond which 
one cannot descend, just as, there are distinct limits beyond 
which one cannot. AScend if one is out to grab its attention. 
You cannot trick and cheat your way into its favour. That 
is what the various butchers, bakers, etc would not learn, and 
what one feels, more in sorrow than in anger, the industry as 
a whole has yet to learn before it hasadog’schance. Actually, 
as things are, no new country can expect to build up an indus- 
try on old lines. Mediocrity has been so utterly perfected in 
Hollywood mediocrity even flashed across, now and then, 
with greatness, that it is rather silly to butt in there. Ger- 
many has its quality, so has France, Russia might have too, 
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only the Soviet administration has clapped a dog-collar on | 
its chances, and tagged it ‘Slave to Soviet approval’. The 


point is HAS England a quality ? I am rather afraid the 
English thing is barren, mind and super-mind and the dimen- 
sions (the only things which make for greatness) being so 
taboo. Qh, it’s a mess. And yet one so sincerely wishes 
them well, but there just doesn’t seem anything to say. Mak- 
ing their films compulsory would be alright if they had some- 
thing to show for them, but unless they scour and ransack and 
Snap right up in every branch, it will mean only a needless 
loss for theatres that after all, are usually sufficently discern- 
ing to choose what they feel will bring in money. Anyhow, 
va bene. 


* * * 


Laurels go to Germany. I like the German system quite 
frequently. I like the women it finds, usually to pass on to 
an inglorious fame at Hollywood, Greta Garbo, snow and ice 
and lovely clarity in Joyless Street, Camilla Horn, of Faust, 
‘white and terribly young, one felt in spite of everything, quite 
beyond the medaeval savagery piled with Germanic care of 
detail upon her, somehow by her loveliness, immune from it. 
‘Then Brigette Helm of Metropolis, again so slender and young, 
so DIFFERENT. And what a tour de force her ecstatic robot 
life! And then back to Nju. The mothlike swiftness and 
slumberous slowness of Elisabeth Bergner. It is this, the 
finding out of new young people, someone different that gives 
freshness here. The anti-foreign movement in Hollywood 
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may stop or at any rate considerably check this migration, 
which was so very good for art, keeping things moving all the 
time, new talent, new modes, new ways. 

Do you remember GREED ? Here Von Stroheim catried 
the German mind to America, with jthe result no American 
could bear to look at it. Often banal, always dreary, it was 
so much more than a play, it was life, an amazing quality 
of realism. And what cynicism. Those dreadful beds with 
brass knobs, trams seen though upstair windows rattling this 
way and that over crossings, a common street, always some 
grimy, daily human thing going on outside, carts, a funeral 
procession, mean little interiors with cheap curtains across 
cheap doors, lives pecking and picking like hungry sparrows, 
awfully aware of turmoil and cross purposes. Repressed 
unhappy people, awful families doing what awful families do, 
bank holiday picnics in the suburbs, ceremonial visits, too 
many ill trained children yowling and quarrelling and being 
slapped. Hurdy gurdy music. One recognised everything, 
everything was as everything is. And it was epic, and failed 
dismally. Then von Stroheim with the same grand cynicism. 
tossed down the Merry Widow in all its clammy eyewash. 


And of course it was the grand success it deserved to be. I 


mean because it was the snub of the artist sein his pearls. 
from swine. 

Another of the films that impressed me most was Nju. Here 
Jannings was not only possible but downright good. It is. 
true in Variété and Faust and Nero he made one ill, but here 
he was the artist, padding humbly, married. An uncouth — 
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person out of an office, simple and bovine and very much in 
love. A dreadful shilling-shocker story. The young wife 
falls for the slick young man. Things are found out, there is 
a grand scene (how grand!) and she leaves. The slick young 
man turns her down. She jumps into the river. The hus- 
band is seen following in wake of feet that too obviously 
mince ! The slick young man is seen standing about in the 
empty room where the wife had sheltered. An old woman 
sweeps the floors, ignoring him, sweeps round where he is 


standing. Presently he goes quite simply out. The old 


woman turns, goes on sweeping. That is all. But except 
for some wretched and unnecessary moments where the usual 
child is lugged in as the usual mediator, and hugged in the 
usual way by the usual bereaved father, there was a marvel- 
lous power to the story. Veidt as the lover, oddly sinister, 
doing hardly anything. The young wife, very aware, currents 
beatingin the air. Something in the way they stood in rooms, 
. Measuring one another, the suggestion of interplay of wills, of 
muffled nuances. A sense of fatality all the time, Nju should 
not have made that chilly plunge. She should have been 
left, perhaps walking in a wet street with leaves, facing her 
problem. It would have given more intensity to the moment 
when Veidt stood in the empty room. It is always so much 
more poignant that things are going on, than that they have 
_ ended. In many ways, perhaps this is the best film that has 
yet been done. It was chronicle not fiction. The child, as I 
have said, was a mistake, the only stunted note of pathos. 
For the rest, the story was told without blur or sentiment- 
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ality, no deliberate pulling at heart strings, one was left to 
watch, one saw each pitiful side of the question as one does. 


* * 


But films like this are rare. Nju might not please the En- 
glish. I saw it in Vienna this spring, four years old, and had 
to visit the theatre twice before there was a seat. 

Too rare. ae 

It is just possible that D. W. Griffith and myself are talking 
the same language when we both say the hope of the cinema 
lies with the amateur. I don’t imagine we are. Griffith is 
frightfully right in some things, but quite undistinguished. 
Occasionally a transcendental effect, very well done, but no 
sort of offering to sheer mind. Griffith, however, has been 
quoted in connection with amateur movie competitions in a 
very excellent movie paper, but one not dealing with uplift ! 
So we can more or less discount it, since amateurs with an 
eye to competition in that paper will again do sub-Hollywood 
stuff, and the best imitation.gets the prize. | 

Besides, it is always a bad incentive, this business of prizes. 
Since it sells cameras, it brings a different appreciation of 


sheer photographic effects, it brings one up against totally — 
unforeseen difficulties of technique, and sets the ball of indi- . 


vidual effort rolling, but it means in the long run the ruling 
out of the best. Again it is the competent commonplace that 
will set the pace. | 

It has to be the film for the film's sake. 
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I want to arrange that people making films, and experi- 
menting in all sorts of ways shall be able to see what others 
are doing in the same way. Which means public showing, 
in Paris and London, one hopes. But it is not possible quite 
yet to arrange this, not until the rapport is established and 
people coming forward with films and suggestions. A great 
deal depends upon this rapport, or support. I hope that. 
people enthusiastic over the idea will write, because it seems. 
to me, the thing to do would be to form some sort of society,, 
with definite plans about performances at fixed dates, each 
chosen film to go the rounds in Paris, London, Berlin, New 
- York, Vienna. This will take time, but one does hope to 
begin, not too far ahead, with something of the sort. I am 
going to chew it over during the month, and next month write 
more fully, as now space is limited. Somehow something 
must be done to give films their due. 


* * 


_ The first two numbers of Close Up will deal with the film. 
problem as a whole. After that we propose in each issue to 
deal with special conditions in Europe and the States with 
numbers on the Negro attitude and problem and on the Far 
East in their relation to the cinema. 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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THE WAR FROM THREE ANGLES 
THE BIG PARADE. MONS. THE EMDEN. 


It was inevitable perhaps that the first authentic comment 
on the War should come from America. Not being so 
thoroughly involved.as Europe it was possible for individual 
criticism to break through earlier than on this side of the 
Atlantic. Englard for instance has never had its “Enormous > 
Room” ; it’s “Three Soldiers”. But then both here and in | 
Germany, the whole nation was involved and during a grim 
: period of years. There was not the hysterical wave of war- 

: fever, with its rush and chaos and resultant swift subsidence, 
that there was in the States with its months—as against 

-years—of actual fighting. 

Therefore the individual—caught in it—had a chance of 
survival. It is hard to imagine an Englishman or a German 
ay _ Surviving with enough strength to. protest artistically after- 

t ) wards. Those that came through were too bored with the ° 
ae unending monotony or too broken with the tyranny any army 
ay must impose on the human mind, to be able to create of it 

literature or pictures. | 


| : All the protest that one ‘recalls, theref ore, seems American. 
Cummings, Dos Passos, in writing. Stallings in pictures and 
a play. 
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‘aa A mild interest in what America would make of the war 

i took one first to “The Big Parade.” Subsequently I saw it | 
five more times in London, once in a slightly different | 
version, abroad. 

The first impression was of courage—how had they dared 1 
put across in a picture meant for multitudes... so much scorn | 
of war, so much stripping of what people in general like to 
regard as heroism... the reckless unthinking plunge into an 
army, the actual dirt and horror and tyranny behind all 
warfare. 

After seeing the picture seven times, the first impression 4 

, Temains that the greatness of “The Big Parade” was in the 
- early opening scenes, the sweeping of everyone into something 
that they did not clearly understand, the enlistment through 
sheer mass hypnotism, the unthinking but definite cruelty of 
many women seeing war as romance instead of reality—the 
best lesson to those with eyes to read of the necessity of real 
education of people, instead of a standard fitting of a few facts 
and no real thought to hundreds of schoolchildren. 

Beyond this there was the clear photography, the authentic a 
feel of the film, the extraordinary impression of the rush of ~| 
lorries, the queer terror of the woods. It was amazing how | 
much fear could be suggested in the mere continuous pace of 
movement. | 2 

I felt in the English version that the transition from the (= 
lorries rushing up the French cobbles to the plunge into the 4 
woods was almost too abrupt. In the French version the 7 
journey up was longer, and there was more of the fight in the 7 
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forest. On the other hand, there was an extremely stupid 
and sentimental episode added at the end, of Jim’s return to > 
the farm wounded, which considerably detracted from the 
authentic atmosphere of the picture. Itis curious to surmise 
how the film could be so well cut and so badly cut at the same * 
time. ) 

The French version had however a few metres of a ra sing 
shell shocked soldier in the hospital scene which fitted into 
the epic picture, but was presumably judged too realistic for 
English eyes. 

As for the rubbish circulated in England that ‘‘ The Big 
Parade” showed how America won the war, did we, in any of 
our English war films, show the Americans, the Belgians, the 
French, the Serbians and Russians, marching to victory beside . 


us? It was comment of a particularly stupid and humiliat- 


ing kind, quite unworthy of the tradition of an English sense 
of justice. 

I was not hopeful about “‘ Mons” because my experience of 
English films had not been encouraging. But I went prepar- 
ed to admire at least an attempt at a good picture. I thought 
even that as it was historical reconstruction, a sort of docu- 
ment, we should have achieved a possibly ponderous, but correct 
transcription of the early days of the war, photographed 
with a dull but scientific accuracy similar to the scientific 
films in which English photography has achieved a reputa- 
tion. But it was disappointing from every point of view. _ 

It was'so badly photographed. And there is no excuse 
for bad photography. Half of ‘‘Mons” was blurred and out of 
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focus. Even the indoor shots which depend on. artificial 
light and not on outdoor conditions had a blurred, edged, inde- 
finite quality which many amateurs using a little ten guinea 
camera would disdain. It was stated that most of the out- 
side shots were taken in Northern France where the light is 
excellent in summer and besides, with modern photographic 
equipment and film, much better results can be achieved even 
in the English climate, than one would imagine seeing only 
English commercial films. But beyond the photography was 
the film itself—full of the kind of sentimentality that makes 
one shudder, a sentimentality that Hollywood evén would 
not dare offer to a Middle Western audience... mixture of a 
Victorian tract for children and a cheap serial in the sort of 
magazines one finds discarded on a beach. 

One of the main incidents of the film showed two wounded 
soldiers in a barn. They fight off a section of German caval- 
ry—this, though improbable (as suggested by’the film) and 
badly photographed, might pass. The Germans then set fire 
to the straw at the entrance to the barn. After sniffing and 
talking and joking through yards of close ups, it occurs to the 
_ soldiers (who if they had had any kind of training would not 
have gone to sleep in the straw the moment they had shot 
down a couple of Germans and realized more might be outside) 
that they had better move. Very slowly they drag each other 
down the stairs. The straw sends out conveniently a flicker 
of light smoke. The Germans, grouped as in an early Victo- 
rian picture of a parade, wait outside to shoot the men as they 
emerge. At the exact moment—like a child playing nine- 
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pins—an English battery sends a shot into the precise middle 
of the Uhlans who gallop\in terror away. The straw flames 
with the barn. The soldiers topple out, saved. This may 
have been a true story. The point is, that as it was photo- 
graphed, it gave the impression’ of a caricature and sent not 
only myself, but ‘a couple of ex-soldiers sitting behind,me, into 
shouts of laughter. Worse was to follow. The same two 
wounded men trailed after the army, one wheeling the other | 
in a wheelbarrow. They can go no further. The Germans 
are just behind them. Impressive moment. At the instant 
they abandon hope, a detachment of English soldiers see 
them and rush back to help. But the man who with the Ger- 
mans behind him, had not been able to move a step further, 
the moment that fresh unwounded soldiers, come to his aid, 
waves them off to chase along the road, wheeling his friend, as 
if it were a comic race in some military sports. The whole 
incident was:preposterous and unpleasant. Not in itself, but 


in the way it was photographed and handled. In several 


other scenes.it was quite impossible to distinguish English 
from Germans, so vaguely was the scene lit. There was no 
central idea back of the picture. The whole theme was ‘‘we 
are English making an English picture, therefore be good to — 
us’. And that will not make either a commercial or an artis- 
tic success of British films. 

_ “The Emden”, a German film seen abroad, was very nearly 
a successful attempt to make an epic out of the very limited 
photographic material of a cruiser. Life at sea during war, 
the sinking of ships, a naval battle, restrict the photographer 
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to a repetition of effects far more’ than war on land. The 
director too, seemed not to know whether to drag in a weak 
story or to trust to“ The Emden” itself, dashing from captured 
ship to ship towards its eventual fate. Again the first part 
was the best, the feeling of suspense before the declaration 
of war, the machinery blurring into the excitement and again 
the suspense of the sailors, the swift leaving of the ship frum 
the Eastern harbour out to open sea. 

One cannot help feeling a sudden curious personal sensation 
of shock as the first English boat is captured and the captured 
sailors give away (not thinking they are being watched) the 
secret of the convoy following them on their course. 

But the battle at the end, very realistic, the broken machi- 
nery, corpses, fragments of bodies, builds up too heavy and 
monotonous a picture for the mind to retain a sharp enough 
impression of tragedy. Somewhere about the fourth reel 
from sheer repetition, the brain stopped recording. There 
was the heavy growling weight of resentment and despair 
behind it, not the constructive criticism of those early bits 
of ‘“‘The Big Parade”, that war isa foolishness made by mob-_ 
hysteria. The film as shown in Switzerland however may 
have been edited for possible English eyes—-it was advertised 
as showing “‘the heroism of English and German sailors” ! 
It would be interesting to see.it again in Germany, as some 
sections seemed so obviously and crudely cut. 

I regret that I have not had opportunity so-far to see “Roses — 
of Picardy”’ and ‘“‘ What Price Glory” though both in their|lite- _ 
rary form are familiar. I should like something to take away 
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the memory of ‘“‘Mons”. For it would be so much easier to 
praise a film just because it is English, but that is not the way 
to re-establish the industry on any kind of commercial or 
intellectual basis. 

Perhaps in time we shall make a film that combines the sus- 
pense of ‘““The Emden” with the swiftness and clarity of *The 
Big Parade’, and without the concession to sentimentality and 
supposed crowd-desire, that crop up here and there in both 
these films. But this will not be until we have intelligent 
directors, camera men trained to use their equipment as the 
German and American photographer is trained, and until the 


idea is scrapped as utterly as worn-out machinery, that a film, 
because it is “‘English’’ must .be praised, 


BRYHER. 


‘THE CINEMA AND THE CLASSICS 


BEAUTY 
I suppose we might begin rhetorically by asking, what is the 


cinema, whatfare the classics ? For I don’t in my heart be- 
lieve one out of ten of us high-brow intellectuals, Golders 
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Greenites, Chautauqua lecturers, knows the least little bit 
about either. Classics. Cinema. The word cinema. (or 
movies) would bring to nine out of ten of us a memory of 
crowds and crowds and saccharine music and longdrawn 
out embraces and the artificially enhanced thud-offs of gallop- 
ing bronchoes. What would be our word-reaction to Clas- 
sics ? What toCinema? Take Cinema to begin with,.(cine- 
ma = movies), boredom, tedium, suffocation, pink lemonade, 
saw-dust even ; old reactions connected with cheap circuses, 
crowds and crowds and crowds and illiteracy and more crowds 
and breathless suffocation and (if “‘ we” the editorial is an 
American) peanut shells and grit and perhaps a sudden col- 
lapse of jerry-built scaffoldings. ‘Danger somewhere anyhow. 
Danger to the physical safety, danger to the moral safety, a | 
shivering away as when “politics” or “graft”? is mentioned, a 
great thing that must be accepted (like the pre-cinema days 
circus) with abashed guilt, sneaked to at least intellectually. 
The cinema or the movies is to the vast horde of the fair-to- 
middling intellectuals, a Juggernaught crushing out mind and 
perception in one vast orgy of the senses. 

So much for the cinema. (Our “classic” word-reaction 
will come along in due course.) I speak here, when I would 
appear ironical, of the fair-to-middling intellectual, not of the 
fortunately vast-increasing, valiant, little army of the advance 
guard or the franc-tireur of the arts, in whose hands merci- 
fully since the days of the stone-writers, the arts really rested: 
The little leaven. But the leaven, turning in the lump, some- 
times takes it into its microscopic mind to wonder what the 
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lump is about and why can’t the lump, for its own good, for 
its own happiness, for its own (to use the word goodness in 
The leaven, regarding the lump, is sometimes curious as to the 
lump’s: point of view, for all the lump itself so grandiloquently 
ignores it, the microscopic leaven. And so with me or edito- 
rially ‘us’ at just thismoment. Wedged securely in the lump - 
(we won't class ourselves as sniffingly above it), we want to 
prod our little microbe way into its understanding. Thereby 
having the thrill of our lives, getting an immense kick out of 
trying to see what it is up to, what I am up against, what we 
all, franc-tireurs, have to deal with. 

_ First as I say, amazing prejudice. The movies, the cinema, 
the pictures. Prejudice has sprouted, a rank weed, where 
the growth of wheat is thickest. In other words, films that 
blossom here in Europe (pérhaps a frail, little, appreciated 
flower) are swiftly cut and grafted in America into a more 
sturdy,respectablerootstock. Take‘ Vaudeville’’,for example, 
a film that I didn’t particularly revel in, yet must appreciate , 
Zolaesque realism which succeeded admirably in its medium; 
was stripped (by this gigantic Cyclops, the American Censor, 
ofits one bloom. The stem is valuable, is transplanted, but 
the spirit, the flower so to speak of “ Vaudeville’”’, (we called it 
here ‘* Variété” the thing holding its created centre, its (as it 
happens) Zolaesque sincerity, is carefully abstracted. A reel 
or in some cases an artist or a producer, is carefullv gelded be- 
fore being given free run ofthepublic. Thisis nofault of the — 
public. The lump heaving under its own lumpishness is 
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perforce content, is perforce ignorant, is perforce so sated with 
mechanical efficiency, with whir and thud of various hypno- 
tic appliances, that it doesn’t know what it is missing. 
The lump doesn’t know that it has been deprived of beauty, 
of the flower of some production or of the fine flower of some 
producer's wit and inspiration. The lump is hypnotized by 
the thud-thud of constant repetition until it begins to believe, 
like the African tribesman, that the thump-thump of its medi- 
cine man’s formula is the only formula, that his medicine 
man is the only medicine man, that his god, his totem is 
(save for some neighbouring flat-faced almost similiar 
effigies) the only totem. America accepts totems, not 
because the crowd wants totems, but because totems 
have so long been imposed on him, on it, on the race 
consciousness that it or him or the race consciousness 
is becoming hypnotized, is in danger of some race fixation ; 
he or it or the race consciousness is so doped by mechanical 
efficiency and saccharine dramatic mediocrity that he or it 
doesn’t in the least know, in fact would be incapable (if he 
did know) of saying what he does want. 

He learns that there is a new European importation fos 
instance of a “‘star’’ ; this importation being thudded into his 
senses for some months beforehand, his mind is made up for 
him ; she is beautiful. We take that for granted. There I 


agree, the leaven and the lump are in this atone. Thelump 


really wants beauty or this totem of beauty would not be set 
up by its astute leaders. Beauty. She is beautiful. This 
time ‘‘she” is a northern girl, a “nordic”, another word. they 
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fallfor. A Nordic beauty has been acclaimed and we all want 
to see her, I am grateful (it was my privilege) that I, for 
one, saw this grave, sweet creature before America claimed 
her. I saw her, as I see most of my pictures, more or less by 
accident. At least the divine Chance or classic Fortune that 
more or less guides all of us, led me one day to worship. I, 
like the Lump, am drawn by this slogan, “‘Beauty”’, though 
this particular enchantress was not particularly head-lined 
on the provincial bill-boards. In fact, the whole cast was 
modestly set forth in small type along with the producer and 
I thought “well it looks harmless anyhow” and it was raining 
and so in Montreux, Switzerland, I happened (as it happened) 
to see my first real revelation of the real art of the cinema. : 

I am led a little afield in trying to realize in retrospect the 
vast deflowering that took place in at least one rare artist. 
I dare say it is a common occurrance but in this particular 
case particularly devastating. I saw “ Joyless Street’ (‘Die 
Freudlose Gasse’’) in Montreux, some two or three years ago 
when it was first “‘released”’ from Germany to take its tottering 
frail way across Europe towards Paris, where .it was half- 
heartedly received, to London, where it was privately viewed 
by screen enthusiasts, only last winter, at one of those admira- 
ble Sunday afternoon performances of the London Film Socie- 
ty. In the meantime, I had seen Greta Garbo, deflowered, 
deracinated, devitalized, more than that, actively and acutely 
distorted by an odd unbelievable parody of life, of beauty, 
we were efficiently offered (was it at the Capitol about a year 
ago ?) “The Torrent”. — 
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Greta Garbo in Montreux, Switzerland, trailing with frail, 
very young feet through perhaps the most astonishingly con- 
sistently lovely film I have ever seen ("" Joyless Street”) could 
not be, but by some fluke of evil magic, the same creature I 
saw, with sewed-in, black lashes, with waist-lined, svelte, ob- 
vious contours, with gowns and gowns, all of them almost (by 
some anachronism) trailing on the floor, with black-dyed wig, 
obscuring her own nordic nimbus, in thelatera‘ Torrent”. The 
Censor, this magnificent ogre, had seen fit to devitalize this 
Nordic flower, to graft upon the stem of a living, wild camellia 
(if we may be fanciful for a moment) the most blatant of ob- 
vious, crepe, tissue-paper orchids. A beauty, itisevident,from 
the Totem’s stand-point, must be a vamp, an evil woman, and 
an evil woman, in spite of all or any observation to the con- 
trary, must be black-eyed, must be dark even if it is a nordic 
ice-flower and Lya de Puttiesque. Beauty is what the Lump 
and the Leaven alike demand. So “beauty, here it is,” says 
the Ogre, The Ogre knows that the world will not be sustain- 
ed, will not exist without that classic, ancient Beauty. Beauty 
and Goodness, I must again reiterate, to the Greek, meant one 
thing. To Kalon, the beautiful, the good. Kalon, the 
‘mob must, in spite of its highbrow detractors, have. The 
‘Ogre knows enough to know that. But he paints the lily, 
offers a Nice-carnival, frilled, tissue-paper rose in place of a 
‘wild-briar, 

Beauty was made to endure, in men, in flowers, in hearts, 
in spirits, in minds. That flame, in spite of the highbrow 
dletractors, exists at the very centre, the very heart of the 
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multitude. It is the business of the Ogre, the Censor, to offer 


it a serpent for an egg, a stone for bread. It is the duty of. 


every sincere intellectual to work for the better understand- 
ing of the cinema, for the clearing of the ground, or the res- 
cuing of this superb art, from its hide-bound convention. 
Perseus, in other words, and the chained Virgin. Saint George 


in other words, and the Totem dragon. Anyhow it is uptous, — 


as quickly as we can, to rescue this captured Innocent (for the 
moment embodied in this Greta Garbo) taking frail and tor- 
tuous veils of light and shadow, wandering in photogenetic 
guise that Leonardo would have marvelled at and Tintoretto 
radiantly acclaimed. Greta Garbo, as I first saw her, gaveme 
a clue, a new angle, and a new senseofelation. Thisis beauty, 
and this is a beautiful and young woman not exaggerated in 


any particular, stepping, frail yet secure across a wasted city. _ 


Post-war Vienna really wrung our hearts that time ; the 
cheap, later clap-trap of starving stage Vienna had not yet 
blighted and blunted our sense of proportion and reality. Be- 
fore our eyes, the city was unfolded, like some blighted flower, 
like some modernized epic of Troy town is down, like some 


mournful and pitiful Babylon is fallen, is fallen. The true 


note was struck, the first post-war touch of authentic pathos, 
not over-done, not over-exaggerated, a net of finely spun tra- 
gedy, pathos so fine and so intolerable that after all, we can’t 
wonder that the flagrant, Parisian, commercial ** buyers’? must 
disdain it. London could not (being governed also by a bro- 


ther to our American Cyclops) allow this performance to be © 


broadcast. War and war and war. Helen who ruined™froy 
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seems to have taken shape, but this time it is Troy by some 
fantastic readjustment who is about to ruin Helen. Little 
Miss Garbo (I think of her as little ; I believe from the columns 
of “‘gossip’”’ [ read dished up in various Hollywood camera 
news productions that ‘Greta Garbo is taller than John Gil- 
bert’’, a thing they seem in some subtle way to have, among 
many other things, against her) brought into her performance 
of the professor’s elder, little daughterin‘‘ Joyless Street”, some- 
thing of the quality that can’t for the life of me label otherwise 
than classic. As long as beauty is classic, so long beauty on 
the screen, presented with candour and true acumen, must 
take its place with the greatest master-pieces of the renaissance 
and of antiquity. 

For there is no getting over this astonishing and indubita- 
ble fact. Beauty as it has existed in pre-Periclean Athens, 
in the islands of the Cyclades, in the temple of Karnak, in the 
frescoes of Simone Martini and the etchings of Albrecht Direr 


still does find expression, still does wander veiled as with dawn, - 


still does wait for a renaissance to hail her. Miss Garbo is a 
svmbol, was, I should say, a symbol as I saw her in “ Joyless 
Street’. She may again become some such glorified embodi- 
ment as flung itself in its youth and its strange, statuesque 
abandonment across the wretched divan of Madame what- 
ever-was-her-name’s evil house. Beauty,theyouth and charm, 
by just a fluke, wasn’t tarnished in that atmosphere. The 
odd thing was that this story of poverty and fervid business 
speculation and the lady of the world and her lovers and her 
pearls and the young financier and their meeting in this 1ll- 
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flavoured establishment and the secret murder, wasn’t com- 


monplace, wasn’t trivial, partook of the most etherial over- 


tones of subtlety. Tragedy rang like little bells, fairy bells 
almost. Tragedy didn’t dare, those days, to stalk openly in 


its ornate purple. Not in Europe, not in London or Paris or — 


Vienna. Murder and pearls and speculation seemed perilously a 
part oflifein those days. Tragedy was amuse whose glory was 
for the moment over-shadowed with an almost mystical, har- 
dly to be expressed quality that one might possibly define 
as pathos. Beauty and the warrior were at rest. For the 
rest of us in London and Paris and Vienna, there was some- 
thing different, something too subtle to be called disintegration 
or dissociation, but a state in which the soul and body didn’t 


seem on good terms. Hardly on speaking termsa So it is 


that this fine little Greta Garbo with her youth, her purity, 
her straight brows and her unqualified distinction found a role 
to fit her. She had, it is true, appeared, I am told, creditably 


in other films ; it was my good fortune to meet her first in 
this“ Joyless Street’”’ or, asit was billedin ourlake Geneva small- 


town, “‘La Petite Rue Sans Joie”. Thetheatre, I need hardly 
say, was half empty. The performance began with a street 
(will I ever forget it) and the sombre plodding limp of a one- 
legged, old ruffian. No appeal to pity, to beauty, the distin- 
guished mind that conceived this opening said simply, this 


is it, this is us, no glory, no pathos, no glamour. Justalong, | 


Freudian, tunnel-like, dark street. Nothing within sight, 
nothing to dream of or ponder on but... the butcher’s shop with 
its attendant, terrible, waiting line of frenzied women. 
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Life is getting something to eat said the presentor of this 
“Petite Rue Sans Joie”. Gettingit somehow, anyhow. Beauty 


_ itself must come to me, says La Petite Rue Sans Joie and one 


after another through sheer boredom with starvation, the 
‘‘girls” of the neighbourhood, the banal, the merely pretty, 
the sometimes ambitious, and the sheerlv slovenly are drawn 
within the portals of la Petite Rue. For in thelittle street 


there is a shop that rivals even the butcher’s for gaiety and 
distraction. It is neatly disguised, yet thinly. Clothes are 


bought and sold by a certain suave Madame (the performance 
of this entrepreneuse whose name [ have forgotten, was amaz- 
ing) and the little bigger of the little daughters of the proud, 
utterly destitute, brilliant, youngish, middle-aged professor 


strolls from time to time discreetly to its portal. Madame 
_ who is so suave, so kind (will I ever forget the subtlety of her 


make up, that suggested shadow of a mustache across her sly 


upper lip) one day offers the little Mademoiselle a fur coat | 


to wear home, she needn't pay for it yet, just wear it and keep 


warm, things are so hard, madame is so suave, so genuinely | 


sympathetic. The little lady loses her job through the insi- 
dious gift. Afurcoat. Everyone knows what that means in 
post-war Vienna. The Manager of the office is pleased, didn’t 
know this wild-flower was a game one. He summons her, 
offers a rise in salary, the usual denoument, of course, she being 
she, can’t possibly accept it. La Petite Rue Sans Joie seems 


perilously near to swallowing our Beauty. Helen walking - 


scatheless among execrating warriors, the plague, distress, and 
famine isin this child’s icy, mermaid-likeintegrity. Her purity 
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. shines like an enchanter’s crown. We know nothing can hap- 
pen to her, yet do we ? Things happen, we ourselves have 
known them to happen... one by one, our audience (already 
meagre) has risen, has blatantly stamped downstairs. I hear 
words, whispers, English. ‘A thing like tMis..... filthy 
no one but a forerguer would dare present it.’ La Petite Rue 
Sans Joie was a real, little street. It was alittle war-street, a 
little, post-war street, therefore our little picture palace in 
our comparatively broad-minded Lake Geneva town, is empty. 
People won’t, they dare not face reality . 

And beauty, among other things, is reality, and beauty once 
in so many hundred years, raises a wan head, suddenly decides 
to avenge itself for all the slights that it has negligently accept- — 
ed, sometimes through weariness, sometimes through sheer 
omnipotence, sometimes through cynicism or through bore- 
dom. Simonetta, the famous Medician Venus (though I don’t 
care for her), one and one and one, all stand as witnesses that 
once in so often, beauty herself, Helen above Troy, rises trium- 
phant and denounces the world for a season and then retires, 
spins a little web of illusion and shuffles off to forget men and 
theirstaleformulas of existence. Well beauty has been slurred 
over and laughed at and forgotten. But Helen of Troy didn’t 
always stay at home with Menelaus. Beauty has been recog- | 
nised and for that reason (as the world will not face reality 
and the ogre, the Censor, this Polyphemus knows well enough 
that beauty is a danger), Miss Garbo has been trained, and that — 
with astonishing efficiency, to sway forward and backward 
in long skirts with pseudo-Lillian Gish affectation, to pose with 
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a distinct, parrot-like flare for the Gloria Swansonesque. Her 
_ wigs, her eye-lashes haveallbut eclipsed our mermaid’s straight 
stare, her odd, magic quality of almost clairvoyant intensity. 
She simpers. Something has been imposed, a blatant, tinsel 
and paper-flowers and paste-jewel exterior, yet it doesn’t 
_ quite dominate this nordic ice-flower. Beauty brings a curse, 
a blessing, a responsibility. Is that why your Ogre, theCensor,’ 
is so intent on disguising it, on dishing it up as vamp charm, 
as stale, Nice-carnival beauty-as-we-get-it-in-a-beauty-cont- 
est ? Greta Garbo remains Greta Garbo. Let us hope she 
takes it into her stupid, magic head to rise and rend thosewho 
have so defamed her. Anyhow for the present, let us be 
thankful that she, momentarily at least, touched the screen 
with her purity and glamour. The screen has been touched 
by beauty, and the screen, in spiteofallthetotems, must finally 
respond, Polyphemus of our latest day, to the mermaid en- 
chantment. | 


H. D. 


MONTH — 

OSBERT SITWELL. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
ANDRE GIDE. 

“| DOROTHY RICHARDSON. D. | 
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CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


_ ,...So I gave up going to the theatre. Yet I had seen one 
or two who possessed themselves upon the stage and much 
good acting, especially of character parts ; but I have never 
been on my knees to’character acting. The one or two I saw 
again and again, enduring for their sakes those others, many 
of them clever, all keyed up for their parts, all too high-pit- 
ched, taking their cues too soon. It was not that the pain 
of seeing them lose all our opportunities—their own and with 
them ours who were the audience—outweighed the joy of . 
recreation at the hands of those others, makers and givers of 
life, but rather that on the whole the sense of guilt, of wasted 
performance for players and audience alike was too heavy 
tobe borne. Waste and loss that could, it seemed to me, with 
ever so little control of the convulsionaries, be turned to gain. 

Lured back by a series of German plays zestfully performed 
by a small and starless group, I found at once my persua- 
sion confirmed that the English, whose very phlegm and com- 
posure is the other side of their self-consciousness and exci- 
tability, do not make actors. Watching for foreigners I saw 
a few French plays, saw Bernhardt and was more than ever 
ashamed of the remembered doings of the English castes. 
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-Not even the most wooden of those selected to surround and 


show up the French star could produce anything to equal the 
sense of shame and loss that at that time overshadowed for 
me all I saw on the English stage that was not musical comedy 
with its bright colour for the soul and its gay music for the | 
blood. The dignity of the French art and the simplicity of 

the German restored my early unapprehensive enthusiasm 
for the theatre, even for the pillared enclosure, the draped 
boxes, the audience waiting in the dim light to take their part 
in the great game. I went to no more English plays. And 
for a long time there were no foreign ones to see. But photo-. 
plays had begun, small palaces were defacing even the suburbs. 
My experience with the English stage inhibited my curiosity. 
The palaces were repulsive. Their being brought me an unea- 
siness that grew lively when at last I found myself within one 
of those whose plaster frontages and garish placards broke a 
row of shops in a strident, north London street. It was a 
Monday and therefore a new picture. But it was also wash- 
ing-day, and yet the scattered audience was composed almost 
entirely of mothers. Their children, apart from the infants 
accompanying them, were at school and their husbands were 
at work. It was a new audience, born within the last few 
months. Tired women, their faces sheened with toil, and 
small children, penned in semi-darkness and foul air on a sunny 
afternoon. There was almost no talk. Many of the women 
sat alone, figures of weariness at rest. Watching these I took 
comfort. At last the world of entertainment had provided 
for a few pence, tea thrown in, a sanctuary for mothers, an 
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escape from the everlasting qui vive into eternity on a Monday 
afternoon. | | 
. The first scene was.a tide, frothing in over the small. beach 
of a sandy cove, and for some time we were allowed to watch 
the coming and going of those foamy waves, to the sound of a 
slow waltz, without the disturbance of incident. Presently 
from the fisherman’s hut emerged the fisherman’s daughter, 
moss-haired. The rest of the scenes, all of which sparked con- 
tinually, I have forgotten. But I do not forget the balm of 
that tide, and that simple music, nor the shining eyes and rest- 
ed faces of those women. After many years during which 
I saw many films, I went, to oblige a friend, once more to a 
theatre.- It was toa drawing-room play, and the harsh bright 
light, revealing the audience, the over-emphasis of everything, 
the over-driven voices and movements of all but the few, 
seemed to me worse than ever. I realised that the source of 
the haunting guilt and loss was for me, that the players, in 
acting at instead of with the audience, were destroying the 


inner relationship between audience and players. Something 
of this kind, some essential failure to compel the co-operation — 


of the creative consciousness of the audience, 

Such co-operation cannot take place unless the audience is 
first stilled to forgetfulness of itself as an audience. This 
takes power. Not force or emphasis or noise, mental or phy- 
sical. And the film, as intimate as thought, so long as it is 
free from the introduction of the alien element of sound, gives 
this co-operation its best chance. The accompanying music 
is not an alien sound. It assists the plunge into life that just 
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: any film can give, so much more fully than just any play, where 
the onlooker is perforce under the tyranny of the circumstan- 
ces of the play without the chances of escape provided so 
lavishly by the moving scene. The music is not an alien 
sound if it be as continuous as the performance and blending 

with it. That is why, though a good orchestra can heighten 

and deepen effects, a piano played by one able to improvise 

connective tissue for his varying themes is preferable to most 

orchestral accompaniments. Music is essential. Without it 

the film is a moving photograph and the audience mere on- 

lookers. Without music there is neither light nor colour, and 

the test of this is that one remembers musically accompanied 

films in colour and those unaccompanied by music as colour- 
less. 

The cinema may become all that its well-wishers desire. 

t So far, its short career of some twenty years is a tale of splendid 

| achievement. Its creative power is jncalculable, and its ser- 

vice to the theatre is nothing less than the preparation of vast, 

new audiences for the time when plays shall be accessible at 

possible rates in every square mile of the town. How many 


people, including the repentent writer, has it wdc restored 
to the playhouse ? 


DorotuHy M. RICHARDSON. 
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ANDRE GIDE AND MARC 
VOYAGE.TO THE CONGO 


JEAN PREVOST 


_As one does not usually care to write articles about one’s 
friends, | ought to begin by pointing out that Allégret is a 
friend of mine before saying why the film of his voyage seem- 


ed to me wholly brilliant, if not the best travel film I have seen 


since the Death of Scott. | 

Generally these ‘‘docufmentaires”’ are like so many rather 
boastful travellers, out merely to astonish ; they want to 
exploit the extraordinary and can more or hae easily achieve 
it through distorting the aspect of things at will. They call 
this originality. Allégret, on the contrary, puts things back 
in their natural place. He wants, all the time, to help us 
understand. For instance, up to the present, negro dances 
have always been shown to us as diabolic and possessed. Alleé- 
gret for the first time, makes us feel in them natural motive 


and expression. Through pictures carefully unhurried, one | 
- gees the contagion of joy in movement, and the dancing of the 
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natives for their visitors from mere courtesy become sensitive 
and alive. Taste and refinement, until now excluded by the 
very subject matter of these pictures, find their place again. 
Even painting and tattooing never before presented save under 
their most barbarous aspect are shown to be either hierar- 
chical or quaint, so nearly a neighbour to official decoration or 
to feminine coquetry that they do not make us laugh as at 
some grotesque happening, but only smile, at yet another 
aspect of the ridiculous so familiar to us. 


I liked the sub-titles. And generally I hate sub-titles in a. 


film as much as I hate pictures in a book. But here from the 
moment the author of the film decided to make us understand 
what he saw, it was natural for him to address the spectator 
a little, a guide but one not straining after effect.. Too, it is 
as it should be that we should not merely perceive the forms 
_ of things but also their reaction upon the mind of this traveller ; 
that the wit which inspired the film should be reflected in the 
script ; that the humour of the script should bear also on the 
continuity of the film. What these “documentaires”. lack 
usually is a unity and progression common to all works of art 
unfolded through time. Allégret has not sought any such 
artificial foundation of intrigue as made ‘Razaff the Malgache 
so banal and painful ; he has maintained a true and plausible 
foundation of emotion. Also of intelligence. This is a spec- 
tacle seen through the intelligence. Why is it that a film of 


some ordinary event seems not more pleasing but more asto- 


nishing than that event itself ? It is because our eyes, faced 
with a familiar scene, understand and see at the same time, so 
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that that which we conceive purely, as sensation actually is 
saturated with meaning. This seeing of daily life on the 
screen would probably give it a new and rare stimulus, would 
probably force an eye trained and blinded by custom into 
fresh and clarid vision,- 

But one cannot perceive harmony among things in themsel- 
ves astonishing, unless taste and understanding tincture this 
astonishment. There is no question of destruction ; it is a 
matter of a chain of astonishments finally merging into com- 
prehension and arriving, not at confusion, as films do that 


_ are purposely grotesque, but at the exact pleasure of a well 


accomplished analysis. In the Voyage to the Congo one notes - 
through the ensemble that the most arresting fragments are. 
not given more importance than the scenes of daily life. The 
everyday happeriings so commonplace to those who do not | 
understand their significance are set here in their essential — 
picturesqueness. The disappointed fiancée who rubs_ her 
belly to express and soothe her grief, the caresses of her small — 
sister, are here no mere native custom nor the language of a 


Savage ; one had to know what they meant, and now for the 
first time an exotic film explains this to us without being pe- 


dantic. However unknown these tribes and customs may be © 
to us, we have not the sense that we are looking at them for 
the first time ; understanding them we see through their own 
Significance snd with their own eyes, scenes that are somehow 
familiar to us. How is it that this film necessarily unre- 
hearsed and ‘with improvised actors, and without the help of 
rather charming though perhaps slightly theatrical participants 
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as in Moana, should achieve more balanced effects and a 
more finished work ? 

The great achievement consists, I think, in the exact choice 
of those incidents likely to be imprinted on the memory, 
retaining pictures which, if the voyage had not been filmed, 
would have remained in the mind, and instead of embellishing 
these scenes, simplifying them in the same way as the mind 
would have done. 

Too much complaisance, no doubt. Their camera mileht 
have recorded many tragic and bitter things ; when one has 
read Gide’s Voyage to the Congo, one remembers much that one 
is sorry not to have seen on the screen ; too much softening _ 


down, a too facile pleasure, but the public will not be able to 
complain. 


Translated by K. Macpherson. . 


ANIMALS THE 


How much more could be done with animals on the screen 
than is done, and how much better what 7s done could be 
achieved! Nearly always their best qualities are entirely 
ignored, and what bad qualities they could (and nearly always 
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could not) have; are emphasised out of any conceivable propor- 
| tion. The whole of animal psychology, a fascinating and 
me intricate study, is not: only ignored, but more often than not, a 
kind of cheap, sentimental, and, to any animal lover, very 
i painful abortion is evolved, whereby animals are represented 
as blown out with a kind of pompous human attitude, and 
I their very often superior qualities softened and blurred in 
a human imitation, plus omniscience, omnipotence and omni- 
i ‘presence. Though this does not apply to films of actual 


| jungle or wild life. 

| It is the story film, I mean. Quite several animals could 

' be trained into excellent film subjects, though sometimes 

there would be difficulties in securing them. For instance, 

: the hippopotamus, the tapir, the giraffe, the first and the 
last being easy to tame, and intelligent. They are fascinat- 

| Ing creatures, and their habits and ways so subtle, that a 

| | film giving true value to them would be in the nature of a 

revelation. 

q Among other large sitll, not so difficult to procure, one ~ 

: nearly always finds they are essentially falsified, not emphasis- __ 
ed, which would be permissible, but ruined by the old tradi- 

tion clinging to animal toys, teddy bears, porky Pigs, bunny 

rabbits, etc. 

Lions are dubbed “fierce” and brindle through incredible 

slapdash. The poor frightened heroine shut in with a lion, 

crouching in a corner. Actually it is the lion that crouches 

(when the camera stops working) shivering and cowing, and 

prodded before it will open its mouth. Its fierce roar isa 
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«ry of pain. I believe they are trying to. domesticate the 
lion in America, — especially for films and circuses. This is 
Detter, but atamelion/looks tame. The Metro-Goldwyn trade 
mark would feed out of your hand ! 

Lions were better treated, and made more convincing in 
that much slated film The Wizard of Oz, with Larry Semon. 
‘They were beautiful beasts, and there were several excellent 
close-ups. 

Bears and tigers are. never given their due. But again, 
they are of uncertain temper, as is also the leopard. | 
Camels again. are overlooked. Their attitudes, many of 
their habits would commend them both for comic and serious 
films, but one only sees them occasionally carrying Arabs. 
Some.good pictures of an elephant appeared in the Desert 
_ Healer with Mr, Walter Pidgeon, in which he was most effecti- 
vely ‘‘killed”’, but this is the only elephant pari I remember 
having seen. Zebras and kangaroos would be excellent, provi- 
ded they were studied, but the only thing so far has been a 
film with zebras in a chariot. 

_Sealions, beloved of circuses, which can be very highly 
trained, and would be excellent for comedy, or childrens’ 
(or for that matter adults’) educational films, but strangely, 
nobody seems to haye thaught of them as yet. Monkeys, hav- 
ing been plentiful, have been done both badly and well, 
There was one very well treated in an earlier Harold Lloyd 
film, and also some good studies of a cat looking for its kittens. 
Some close-ups of this cat’s face were taken, and theexpressions 
- Were marvellous. [I wonder why more animals are not treated 
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in this way ? Ben Hur had some excellent photography of 
racing horses, but there again, they were simply galloping ; 
one could hardly say they were given their “due”. Some 
wild horse films have, it is true, been done, and better than 
any other animal films, though inclined to suffer under this 
business of hanging human, instead of equine, see enemas 
upon them. 


Much could be done if facial expressions were studied. The 


donkey, the camel, the each of these registers defi- 


nite moods. 
And there has been far too much of that very unpleasant 
slapstick stunt of causing small creatures, mice, frogs, crabs, 
etc. toclimb down peoples’ backs, or up their legs, or run loose 
in trains. Somehow this idea goes on and on and on, and it 
is a little disgusting. So much better in such films to intro- 
duce something simply bizarre, porcupines, the Australian 
wombat, the capybara, or South American Giant Guineapig. — 
Opossums might also be effective done in _ the me | 


way. 


The wild boar is probably too difficult to tame, but: he 
looks extremely effective, and it would be new. The effects 
could be easily managed with “trick” photography. Wol- 
ves are seldom used, being rather more dangerous than might 
be supposed. I did not see The Miracle of the Wolves, but — 
would have been very interested to do‘so if real wolves were 
used. (Alsatian wolf-hounds. Ed.) Some of the best pic- 
tures of animals taken are of stampedes, one being a bison 
stampede in a film with Jack Holt. Horse and cow stampedes 
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are too frequent altogether, and usually stunted and 
unreal. 

» Perhaps the best ever were some of the mechanical prehis- 
toric creatures from the Lost World. Too much praise can 
hardly be given to the man who constructed and worked 
them. If producers of live animals would only take a tip 
from this! The actual monkey in that film was very well 
photographed, and had a “part” that did not overstrain 
the credulity. 

Large apes are not seen, because of their tempers. Other- 
wise they would make good film subjects. Chimpanzees 
are the only apes, probably, that could be employed safely, 
and one does see them occasionally, Mongooses, it is said, 
can be trained and taught tricks. There again is an oppor- 
tunity. 

Of the films taken of actual animal life, some wonderful 
photographs were secured in a film of Abyssinian travel pro- 
duced by Ufa, and Mr. Cherry Kearton in his last one had the 
finest picture of an African Rhinoceros that perhaps will ever 
be seen. He illustrates a hunt, and after the animal has been 
captured takes a close up of it. To have taken it must have 
involved a considerable risk, as rhinoceri are highly dangerous 
animals to deal with, whether in wild state or captivity. 

These are just a few suggestions, and no pretence has been 
made to explain the characteristics of any of the suggested 
varieties. Sufficient to say that a close and sympathetic 
study of any one of them would reveal rich possibilities, both 
in the way of education and entertainment. Someone may 
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get the idea in time and if he studies animal psychology and 


allows the animal to be itself instead of himself, the screen — 
will have been enriched, and the public needfully instructed. 


E. L. BLAck. 


PROJECTOR 


Light takes new attribute 

and yet his old 

glory 

enchants ; | wey 
not this, | 

not this, they say, 

lord as he was of the heiratic dance, 

of poetry 

and majesty 

and pomp, 

master of shrines and gateways 

and of doors, 

of markets | 

and the cross-road 
and the street ; 
not this, | 
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they say ; }) 
but we say otherwise - 
and greet 
light 
in new attribute, 
insidious fire ; 
light reasserts 
his power 
reclaims the lost ; 
in a new blaze of splendour 
calls the host 
to reassemble 
and to readjust 
all severings 
and differings of thought, 
all strife and strident bickering 
and rest ; 
QO fair and blest, | 
he strides forth young and pitiful and strong, 
a king of blazing splendour and of gold, 
and all the evil | 
and the tyrannous wrong 
that beauty suffered 
finds its champion, 
light 
who is god | 
and song. 


AY 
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He left the place they built him 
and the halls, 

he strode so simply hatin. 
they knew him not ; 

no man deceived him, 

no, 
nor ever will, 

with meagre counterfeit 
of ancient rite, 

he knows all hearts 

and all imagining 


of plot 


and counterplot 

and mimicry, 

this measuring of beauty with a rod; 
no formula 

could hold him 


~ and no threat 


recall him 
who is god. 


Yet he returns, 

O unrecorded grace, 
Over . 

and under 

and through us 
and about ; 
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the stage is set now 

for his mighty rays.; — 
light, 

light that batters gloom, 
the Pythian 

lifts up a fair head 

in a lowly place, 

he shows his splendour 

in a little room ; 

he says to us, 

be glad 

and laugh, 

be gay ; 

I have returned 

though in an evil day 
you crouched despairingly 
who had no shrine ; 

we had no temple and no temple fire 

for all these said 

and mouthed 

and said again ; 

beauty is an endighter | 
and is power 
city... 

and of soldierv | 
and might, 
beauty is city 

and the state 
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and dour duty, 
beauty is this and this and this dull thing, 


forgetting who was king. 


Yet still he moves 

alert, 
invidious, 

this serpent creeping 

and this shaft of light, 

his arrows slay 

and still his foot-steps 


dart 


gold 

in the market-place ; 
vision returns 

and with new vision 


fresh 

hope | 

to the impotent ; 

tired feet that never knew a hill-slope 
tread 

fabulous mountain sides ; 


worm 
dusty feet 

sink in soft drift of pine 
needles 

and anodyne 
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of balm and fir and myrtle-trees 2 i 
and cones 

drift across weary brows 
and the sea-foam 
marks the sea-path : 
where no sea ever comes ; . 
islands arise where never islands were, 
crowned with the sacred palm vines | 
or odorous cedar ; 4 ty." 

waves sparkle and delight 
the weary eyes _ 
that never saw the sun fall in the sea 

nor the bright Pleaiads rise. | 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


Before the full artistic possibilities of the cinema can be 
explored it will be necessary to evolve an efficient and cheap 
projector for private use. The public of the future stfOuld be ~ ‘ 
able to buy or borrow films as it now buys or borrows books. | 
The public showing of films has an unsatisfactory side espe- 
cially for the student, for a reel must be projected in a cinema 
at a given rhythm whereas for purposes of experiment it may 
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be desirable to see over and over again and at different rates 
of speed, some fragment of a work. Now too, it is almost 
impossible to see any film: over two years old, however im- 
portant to the historian of cinematography. Or again two 
or three interesting films may be shown in the same week 


_ while a stretch of months may follow with nothing of impor- 


tance to the artist ; while if he could reel off on his own pro- 
jector his favorite or new and experimental films his studies 
or his interest in the art would not be interrupted. 


* * * 


It has been argued that the trade as a whole would fight 
such a project. This is surely a short sighted policy. There 
could easily be a protective copyright upon the sale of films 
for private showing until they were say, six months old, and 
then there might be an immense revenue to be derived from 
the sale of copies at a moderate rate. The majority would 


still prefer the cinema with its orchestra, heating and general 


community atmosphere. The library would always be more 
a matter for the artist and the student. 


* 


. But first of all a small and safe projector has to be evolved 
ata moderate cost. Those which we have had personal exper- 
ence with have stuck, blown up, or refused to work, without 
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expert handling and a knowledge of machinery seldom 
possessed by the amateur. 


Those about to begin, or having begun making films of their 
own, are sure to have moments of panic, when the ‘hows’ and 
the ‘whats’ begin to submerge them, and moments of intense 
despondency when their first results are revealed. Usually 
itisa case of killorcure. But although the only way to learn 
is through one’s hideous errors, it would be a great help to 
have a good, plain text-book, putting down the sort of thing 
one really needs. Like a Latin grammar, starting at the 
beginning with the first facts. What is a reel? 1.000 feet. 
How long does a reel take to show ? 16 minutes. Does one 
_ have to move slowly in order not to appear jerky ? Does one 
have to use make-up;;and how ? A professional camera has 
indications of number of feet used, number of turns, and speed 
of turning. Speed of turning should be normally 16, which 
simplified down means 120 turns per minute. Etc. etc. 
Things like that. Information about lengths, times, expo-. 
sures, probable traps, arc lamps, installations, reflectors, |tri- 
pods, lenses, everything. Perhaps the best way would be.a 
record of a beginner’s experience. And alphabetical arran- 
gements. CLOSE UP will be on the look out for sucha Com 
aunt féte it when it does arrive. 
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4 point for England. Here is the excellent FILM SOCIETY” 


doing its best to get across good and out of the way films. On 
all of these it pays enormous duty. Now why shouldn’t all 
the big towns, Birmingham, Liverpool etc., have their own 
film societies ? And why not get their heads together, show 
the same films, and share on costs, thereby each being freed 
of enormous output ? And think of the benefit of disseminat- 
ing good stuff across the provinces. It is one of those things 
that might very easily (once really under way) work wonders. 
Will anyone get down to it ? 


* * * 


One often wants to see films one has missed. It is never 
possible. After a year or two they are as dead as a doornail. 


Some enterprising person might pull strings so that the best - 


survived, and more than that, were shown. A special thea- 


tre might not work (although it might) but revival weeks | 


surely would. ‘This film’ might be flashed on“ will be shown 
again in 1928 and 1929 and any subsequent year for one per- 
formance only upon demand.” Or something of the sort. 
At any rate it should not be quite so impossible to see old films. 
So often one is away or travelling, and just misses or has just 
missed some film one wanted particularly to see. If it could 
be felt that some organisation made it possible to be seen 
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definitely in some definite place at some definite future date, 
one could arrange accordingly. Some theatre might develop 


this prec with great pees But it would need 
talking over. | 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


Unforseen difficulties greatly delayed preparation 

for CLOSE UP, which in consequence goes to press 

} in slightly abbreviated form. Next month’s issue 

wil contain works sent in too late for inclusion 
in part I. 
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The new publishing house. Only distinction and progres- 
sion can appeal here. Onl virility. There will be vital books, 
biting at the future, eutnls bright with bold vision, climbing 
across tradition and outworn ways. 


POOL books will match POOL films, clear in determining 
to mean what they mean, to be real or exquisite or gay, and great _ 


First then are — 


_ WHY DO THEY LIKE IT? By E. L. Black. Foreword . 
OY Dorothy Richardson. A fifteen year old boy has written this. 

is piercing ‘* Why ” is the last comment on Public School 
system. One sees the young, keen intellect in constant rebellion 
against endless stupidities. Oddly, the beat of curious reluctance 
and fear toward life that one finds in the more sensitive types 
of adolescents, can be traced always with its causes — the 
cumulative effect of paltry injustices, ¢crudities, brutalities. An 
absorbing and revealing document, boldly accurate. Price 


6 shillings. 


POOLREFLEXION. By Kenneth Macpherson. A novel. 
An extraordinary book, written with genuine exotic brilliance. 
The study of Peter, at once sympathetic and caustic, stripped and 
examined. His curious struggle and failure to hold onto things, 
spirit and body impulses, recoils, outstretchings, recorded with 
clairvoyant, purely psychic subtlety. Only at the very end the 
author, not rejecting nor accepting, darts mockery into his last- .. 
but-one sentence. Will clashing, the almost schoolgirl jealousy 
of a middle aged man, the twisted posturing of a woman, and 


their i over his son, ‘‘ Praxitilean faun, Dionysian utterly ”. 
Price 7 shillings and 6 pence. 


ORDER FROM ANY OF THE CLOSE UP aceEntTs 
OR FROM POOL 
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What the Camera is to the Film, that the 
| firm of John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd. is to 
the reader : a means of delight. The wants, 


the tastes of each client are studied; sug- 
gestions are made, lists of new books are 


sent, successful ‘‘ shots ” are recorded. 
Register your preferences by postcard ; our 
catalogues and special lists will be sent free. 


Joun anp Epwarb BUMPUS, Lrp., 
Booksellers By Appointment To His Majesty The King 
3§0, OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W. 1. Telephone :- Mayfair 1223. 
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THE WAY 
WING BEAT! 


A POOL.-film. A study in thought. 
The screen has had all these equivalents, : 


the epic, 

the novel, 
the chronicle, 
the fantasy, 
the play. 


But no free verse poem. WING BEAT. 
is the first. Telepathy and attraction, the 
reaching out, the very edge of dimensions 
in dimensions, the chemistry of actual 
attraction, of will shivering and quivering 
on a frail, too-high, too inaccessible brink. 


‘WING BEAT shakes and trembles from 
its first moment, wings beating, ploughing 
wet clouds ; sky and space at it were, chains 
and layers of interminable journey, wings. 
driven, tired but desperate. Of minds and 
spirits, not of persons. 
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‘a young society 
groups young producers 
} under the artistic and technical direction of 


ALBERTO CAVALCANTI 
who directed 


| THE 3 First NEOFILM productions 


EN RADE 


RIEN QUELES HEURES 


ANDRE GIDE MARC ALLEGRET’S Travel Picture 


VOYAGE CONGO 


is 


NEOFILM PRODUCTION 
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La plusimportante revue francaise 
de Cinéma 
CINEMATOGRAPHIE 


Chaque semaine toutes les nouvelles du Cinéma : 


FILMS EN PREPARATION. > 
_ ANALYSES DES NOUVEAUX FILMS: 
CHRONIQUE DE L’EXPLOITATION 
CHRONIQUE FINANCIERE 


LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE 
LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Nouvelles d’ Angleterre, Amérique, Allemagne, Espagne, Itahe 


DrRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CHEF : P.-A. HARLE 
5, rue Saulnier, PARIS (9°) 


Téléphone : PROVENCE oz. 13 
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FRANCE 
SWITZERLAND 
ENGLAND 


are printing their books 


THE 
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MASTER 
MAURICE DARANTIERE 
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7, RUE DE L ODEON 
PARIS VI° 


MAISON 
DES 
DES LIVRES 


ADRIENNE MownniErR 


LIBRAIRIE 
SOCIETE LECTURE 


« La Maison pes Amis pes Livres is indisputa- 
bly the founder of the present bookshop move- 
ment. It introduced two great principles which 
have now been established : the first, of a moral 
order, demands that the bookseller be not only 
cultivated but that he or she undertake the task - 
of a veritable priesthood ; the second, of a mate- 
rial order, reposes on the Prectier of the sale and 
loan of books. 

The Library of the Maison DEs Ais pEs Livres 
is today the most complete and the richest libra- 


ry in existence. It possesses a great number‘of 


works that are out of print. There one finds all 
the Moderns up to the most extreme, and all 
the Classics. » 


VALERY LARBAUD 


(La Revue de France) 
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12} Rue DE L'ODEON 
PARIS VI° 


SHAKESPEARE 
AND COMPANY 


Syivia BEACH 


BOOKSHOP 
LENDING LIBRARY 


PUBLISHERS OF ‘‘ ULYSSES ” 


« | shall be doing a service in pointing 
out the most complete and modern Anglo- 
American libraries that Paris possesses. 

« It is SHAKESPEARE AND Company run by 
Miss Sylvia Beach whose role as publisher and 
propagandist in France of the most recent 
English and American works assure her from — 
now onan enviable place in the literary history 
of the United States, and who assembles the 
elite among the young English, Irish and 
Americans who are temporalily in Paris. » 


VALERY LARBAUD 


(La Revue de France) 
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A portrait of H. D. illustrating an incident from Wing Beat, 

a POOL film now in preparation. This is H. D.’s debut in 

films, and her many admirers will welcome the opportunity 

to see her. The same clear genius is in her acting that sets 

ber so high among contemporary poets and authors. Works 
by H. D. appear in this issue. 
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FROM © WING BEAT’ 


A film of 
happen” 


thing about to 


‘“‘some 
aching a climax at the point 
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See page 38 


A Baya family, tribe of the Sanga river 
2 French Equatoriala Afric 
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